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CANADA'S GROWING COMMERCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE. 



BT ERASTtJS WIMAN. 



Judged by existing conditions, financial and commercial, and the 
promising prospect for the future, which the people of Canada 
regard as a certainty, no greater service was ever done by one 
country to another than has been rendered to Canada by the 
United States by the repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1867, 
and the persistent refusal of the United States Senate to renew it, 
ever since, notwithstanding numerous applications in various 
forms. This is a fact which it is difficult to realize without an 
accurate knowledge of the circumstances in which Canada now 
finds herself, as a self-reliant, permanently prosperous, and com- 
mercially independent nation. Thrown upon her own resources, 
and denied access for her natural products to her nearest market 
by the United States tariff, Canada appears to have come 
forward into active competition with the United States in the 
markets of the world, with such success in certain lines peculiar 
to the United States that this country must needs make extraor- 
dinary efforts \n order to maintain its boasted position as the food- 
provider of the world. 

The prosperous condition of Canada is exemplified by the An- 
nual Report of the Department of Trade and Commerce of the 
Dominion. The aggregate foreign trade of 1902, as compared 
with that of 1895, had increased in the enormous proportion of 
ninety-one per cent., while the total trade showed a gain of above 
$70 per capita, — probably the largest proportionate gain ever 
made by any nation — far greater than that of the United States, 
even in the recent years of her great prosperity. This, of course, 
does not represent quantity, but only proportionate gain, per head 
of population ; but, as will be seen later on, the magnitude of the 
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country and its powers of producing and handling food products 
are such that it will not be long before the quantity also will be 
equally astonishing. 

Thus, if, in an article so peculiarly representing this country 
as cheese, and so important to Great Britain as an article of con- 
sumption, Canada, in a few short years, has made American cheese 
take a second place and put her own in the first, by the excellence 
of her product, what may not be expected in the matter of grain, 
such as wheat, or even of flour ? The excellence of the article, as 
the result of individual effort, or its adaptation to the needs or the 
tastes of certain localities, has a deciding effect in its sale, and 
Canada has, so far, proved her capacity to produce a superior 
and more popular article than her competitors. This is exempli- 
fied by the demand in English markets for Canadian bacon, which 
commands the highest price there, because Canadian pigs are fed 
in small numbers on sound, ripened peas in farmyards, and not by 
the thousand, in slaughter-houses, on heated corn^ as is sometimes 
the practice in the enormous establishments of Chicago and the 
West. 

How far the demand for Canadian goods in Great Britain has 
been stimulated because of the attachment of the Canadian people 
to the British Crown, can never be shown by statistics ; but it is a 
fact that the extraordinary loyalty displayed by Canada, during 
the recent war in South Africa, has been influential in promoting 
the sale of Canadian products in the Mother-country. This result 
has been greatly influenced by the preferential reduction, amount- 
ing to twenty-five or thirty per cent., in the tariff duties on British 
goods imported into Canada, a concession which Canada volun- 
tarily made two years ago. The sale of Canadian goods in Eng- 
land was doubtless promoted also by the sympathy which was felt 
for Canada, in being so frequently and persistently denied free 
admission to the United States for the surplus of her natural 
products, such, for instance, as fish and potatoes, by an aggressive 
tariff law, while, at the same time, Great Britain admitted free of 
duty, to the greatest market in the world — to the only market, in 
fact, competent to absorb it — the vast excess production of the 
United States. 

The sapient Senators in Washington do not seem to have real- 
ized that, while they denied reciprocity and free admission to five 
million dollars' worth of natural products, solely available for 
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food for their own people, from Canada, which comprises forty per 
cent, of the area of the British Empire, this country has relied 
upon the remaining sixty per cent, of the same Empire for a mar- 
ket for its excess production — over five hundred million dollars' 
worth every year. 

That this condition should continue is hardly to be anticipated, 
especially in view of the belief, which exists in Canada to-day, 
that any legislation in the United States, in which Canada has 
any concern, has as its ultimate intention the idea of forcing 
Canada into the Union — a consummation intensely obnoxious to 
the great majority of Canadians. In the history of common- 
wealths, never has greater loyalty been shown than exists to-day 
in Canada to the British Crown. It can be compared to nothing 
less than a deep and sincere religious belief, imbibed with the 
mother's milk, and fostered at every stage and by every circum- 
stance. No sacrifice, even to life itself, appears too serious to be 
undertaken to maintain the relation to the Mother-country, as was 
shown by the extraordinary eagerness of the Canadian volunteers 
in South Africa, and the willingness of the Canadian parents to 
send forth their offspring to fight the battles of the Queen and 
maintain the integrity of the Empire. With such a sentiment 
prevailing, is it any wonder that the proposal to forfeit allegiance 
to Great Britain presents no temptation to Canadians ? 

Annexation to the United States is unpopular and universally 
disapproved in Canada, not because the Canadians are not at- 
tracted by the Americans — though they have had good occasion to 
distrust their legislative sincerity, — not because they love the 
" Yankees " (as Americans are universally termed) less, but be- 
cause they love themselves more, and propose to shape their own 
future in the magnificent possibilities before them in governing 
and developing what they conceive to be the greatest country 
under the sun. 

The Dominion comprises more space on the earth's surface 
than every State in the Union combined, — a fact which was stated 
in these pages, by the writer, ten or twelve years ago, but which 
has really never been realized in regard to legislation. It is not 
only the larger of the two countries, but, because of its enormous 
volume of minerals, and, specially, because of its food-producing 
lands, it is believed by Canadians to be the richer. Omitting the 
possessions of both countries in Alaska, Canada has five hundred 
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thousand square miles more of land available than the United 
States; besides, it has more than half the fresh water of the globe 
within its borders and within its control — a fact of supreme im- 
portance, as will be seen later on, when its geographical location 
and the grades of its rivers are realized. This five hundred thousand 
square miles of land comprises Northwest Canada, rendered avail- 
able within the last twenty years through the operations of the 
Canadian Pacific Kailway, which has made all Canada accessible. 
This region is said to be extremely rich in food productiveness, so 
much so that now it is becoming very attractive to emigrants 
from the United States, owing to the exhaustion of American soil 
in Minnesota and other pivotal producing points; and it is in- 
ferred, from non-statistical data, that there is a volume of emigra- 
tion now trending toward the Canadian Northwest that will fully 
equal that which is received by the United States from all points 
abroad within a short period. 

The following extract from an official document demonstrates 
the quality of the productiveness of the soil : 

"Wheat. — 71 varieties tested; days to mature, 103 to 108; yields 
ranged from 62 to 07 bushels per acre; Minnesota's average yield, 17 bushels. 

"Barley. — 30 varieties tested: days to mature, 38 to 93; yields ranged 
from 59 to 68 bushels to the acre. 

" Oats. — 63 varieties tested ; days to mature, 99 to 103 ; yields ranged 
from 130 to 147 bushels to the acre. 

"Peas. — 57 varieties tested; days to mature, 103 to 113; yields ranged 
from 58 to 66 bushels to the acre. 

" Fodder Corn. — 34 varieties tested ; planted in May and cut in Sep- 
tember; height from 127 to 138 inches; yields ranged from 24 to 36 tons 
to the acre." 

As to the exhaustion of American soil for settlement it is a 
fact that so rapid has been the demand for land, and so extrava- 
gant have been the railway grants, that very little of the desirable 
public domain remains for settlement. This fact was recently 
pointed out in Minneapolis by Mr. C. C. Webber, in an address 
before the annual convention of the National Agricultural 
Implement Manufacturers of the United States, a prudent, care- 
ful man, well informed on what he says. Mr. Webber, as repre- 
senting a leading plow manufacturing company, has had abundant 
opportunity for observing this matter, and his utterances there- 
fore are worthy of careful consideration. The places he mentions 
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are the four great provinces comprising the great Canadian wheat 
fields. He spoke as follows : 

" The rapid disappearance of our government and railroad land within 
the rain belt has brought our people to a realizing sense of the value of 
good farming land. The district that is now attracting so much atten- 
tion lies north of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, and com- 
prises the provinces of Manitoba, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
with a total area of about 375,000 square miles, and if Athabasca be 
included, in which is situated the Pease River valley, where good crops 
are raised, it will add. 104,500 square miles. Not all of this is good 
agricultural land, but much of it is. The rich soil and long hours of sun- 
shine during the summer months have much to do with the fertility 
of this northern region, and as the mountain district is reached, the se- 
verity of the weather is tempered by the warm breezes from the Pacific. 
This territory raised for .export in 1902, 60,000,000 bushels of wheat, to 
say nothing of oats, barley, flax, etc." 

Opinions differ sharply as to the eventual output of these 
regions because of early frosts; but, inasmuch as last year sixty 
million bushels of grain have been harvested and marketed, and 
as emigrants are pouring in in large numbers into those regions, 
we are compelled to accept, for the moment, the evidences that are 
available as to the effectiveness of the climate. 

So that Canada, in addition to the trade which she has built up 
abroad, has a large source of revenue from emigrants daily arriv- 
ing, generally with means sufficient to cultivate the soil to the 
greatest advantage. The emigrants having had experience in the 
settlement of the United States, are admirably adapted to succeed, 
if success is possible. 

As a grain grower Canada possesses an inestimable advantage 
over her competitors, in the matter of cheap and ready trans- 
portation for her products to the seaboard. By means of a ship 
canal from the foot of Lake Huron, by way of the Ottawa River, 
to the St. Lawrence River at Montreal, — straight as a bird flies, — 
and thence by Lake Champlain, through the proposed Richelieu 
Canal, to the Hudson River, a thousand miles of transportation 
will be saved over present routes; and because of her ownership 
of half the fresh water of the globe, Canada, while the greatest 
grower, bids fair to be also the readiest transporter and exporter 
of food products. 

But, in addition to grain growing and food producing, Canada 
possesses a vast element of wealth in vast areas of paper-pulp 
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wood; and, with the water power she possesses, she is admirably 
equipped to prepare the pulp for paper manufacture. The pulp 
area extends from the interior of Labrador, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia, west and northwest to Alaska in an immense area 
north of the St. Lawrence valley and the prairie sections, almost 
up to the Arctic circle. The pulp area, which is estimated to 
comprise four hundred and fifty millions of acres, is sufficient 
to supply the world with paper stock for ages to come, and has 
been and is a continual source of revenue to Canada, especially 
beneficial and helpful to the new settler. 

Eeference has been made to the fact that Canada possesses half 
of the fresh water of the globe, and this fact, taken in connection 
with unlimited supply of pulp wood, may have very unusual 
significance in regard to the manufacture of paper, of which 
Niagara Falls and the enormous development at Sault Ste. Marie 
at the foot of Lake Superior are suggestive. Places never heard 
of before are now centres of great activity because of the power 
concentrated there and the possibility of transmitting it by elec- 
tricity. Thus at Shawinigan Falls and at Chambly on the Riche- 
lieu River are power-producing plants, transmitting, in the first 
instance, seventy-five thousand horse-power, and in the latter 
twenty-five thousand horse-power, eighteen to seventy-five miles. 

This unknown and cheap water-power will be extraordinarily 
influential in the manufacturing of an article of such universal 
use as is paper, and articles in which paper is an element, among 
which are the following: Pails, dishes and other hollow ware, 
paper parchment, cotton wool for hospital dressings, cotton yarn 
and cloth, silk yarn and fabrics, cigar boxes, medals, cornices, 
panels and other architectural details, picture frames, car wheels, 
steam pipes, water pipes, telegraph poles, electric conduits, roofing 
material, coffins, boats, cigar holders, carpets, mattresses, lead 
pencils, artificial straw, shoe heels, vases and ornaments, furniture, 
horse-shoes, spools and bobbins, tool handles, buttons, cycle bar 
handles, fruit cans, hats, pinions for machinery, pulleys, letters 
for signs, substitutes for building stones and for boards, piano 
cases, tiles, paving blocks, fibre chamois, etc. It has also been used 
for encasing broken arms and legs. 

Canada appears to possess in this universal development of 
water-power all over the Dominion extraordinary facilities for 
manufacturing of all descriptions. It is, therefore, important to 
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ascertain what sources of minerals she possesses ready at hand. 
The following synopsis is derived from the best informed source : 

"Almost every mineral and metal known can be found in Canada, 
and a number of the most valuable products exist here in quanti- 
ties not exceeded anywhere else in the world; take, for instance, 
the metals iron, copper, lead, nickel, gold, silver, zinc, manganese, 
and the non-metallic minerals, coal, petroleum, natural gas, salt, 
corundum, asbestos, gypsum, cements, phosphates, mica, slate, etc." 

Eich ores of iron abound all the way from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. Among many localities, may be mentioned Texada 
Island, between Vancouver Island and the mainland; several 
places along the Crow's Nest line of the Canadian Pacific Kail- 
way system; the Atikokan district, about seventy miles west of 
Thunder Bay; the Iron Lake, Prances and Helen hematite mines 
near the northeastern angle of Lake Superior, extensive de- 
posits of rich ores in various parts of the country between Lake 
Ontario and the Ottawa Eiver, and in the valley of this stream; 
besides many others of different kinds of iron ore in the provinces 
of Quebec and Nova Scotia, and on the east side of Hudson Bay 
and in the Labrador peninsula (which is 1000 miles across). 

Canada possesses coal enough to supply the world. Although 
the limits of her enormous coal-fields in the Northwest territories, 
and in the mountainous country extending from the State of 
Washington to beyond the Arctic circle, have not yet been ac- 
curately defined, they probably exceed those of the United States 
and consequently of any other country in the world. It is a re- 
markable and important fact that, while the United States pos- 
sesses no coal-fields on the shores of either ocean, Canada has rich 
mines capable of great development at tidewater in Nova Scotia 
on the Atlantic, and on "Vancouver Island on the Pacific. 

An efficient Geological Survey on practical lines, with about 
fifty officers, is carried on by Canada under Dr. Eobert Bell, 
F.E.S., to whom the reader is indebted for the foregoing limited 
synopsis of Canada's mineral situation. 

Eeciprocity between the United States and Canada has never 
appealed to the good sense of either people to a sufficient degree 
to afford a practical test of its possibilities, and the independent 
attitude of Canada to-day makes the probability of such a test 
more remote than ever. For, under present conditions, Canada is 
not likely to renew her overtures for unrestricted trade relations 
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with the United States. She appears to be going forward, self- 
I'eliantly, to build up her own trade and develop her own resources, 
and with such success that her people are, to-day, not only entire- 
ly independent of the United States, but, also, comparatively in- 
different to any tarifi* legislation of the government at Washington. 

It is true that the Joint High Commission, appointed by the two 
governments, is still in existence, although its meetings were aB- 
ruptly suspended two years ago, by circumstances relating to the 
Alaskan boundary and which had no connection with the reci- 
procity idea; but it is true that the members of the Commission 
have, by no means, abandoned hope of future action; and such 
propositions as have been made on the behalf of either govern- 
ment, are still open to acceptance. But it would need an attractive 
offering to overcome the growing sentiment of Canadian inde- 
pendence of the United States, and the desire for realization of the 
advantages which equip that country to compete successfully for 
supplying the food of the world. 

It may be that a solution of the whole question, in default of 
Eeciprocity being achieved, will be found in the suggestion for the 
establishment of a Zollverein in North America, like the famous 
customs union of Germany. No great difficulties appear to stand 
in the way of such an arrangement, — certainly none as great as 
confronted the framers of the German customs alliance, when the 
proposition meant the adjustment of the tariffs of twenty-six 
states, each having its own business interests to satisfy. 

In order to set the matter in motion, the following resolution 
has been suggested : 

"Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: That, whenever it shall be duly certified to the 
President of the United States that the government of the Dominion of 
Canada, or the republics of Mexico, Argentina, or Cuba; or the gov- 
ernments of any countries in North or South America have declared a 
desire to enter into such commercial arrangements with the United 
States, on the principle of the German Zollverein, as would result in the 
complete removal of all duties upon trade between such countries and 
the United States, he shall appoint three commissioners to meet those 
who may be likewise designated to represent said country or countries, 
to ascertain on what terms greater freedom of intercourse between the 
United States and said country or countries can be best secured; and 
said commissioners shall report to the President, who shall lay the re- 
port before Congress." Bbastus WlMAN. 
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